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THE  CREWEIAN  ORATION 

r,A\ 

Delivered  by  Sir  Herbert  Warren,  k.c.v.o.,  hon.  d.c.i.., 

President  of  Magdalen  College  (Ex- Professor  of  Poetry), 

In  the  Divinity  School,  at  the  Encaenia,  Wednesday,  June  27th,  1917. 

(A  translation  from  the  Latin.) 


It  was  a custom  of  our  ancestors,  gentlemen 
of  the  University,  at  this  period  of  the  summer, 
that  the  Doctors  and  Heads  of  Colleges,  first  of 
all,  should  assemble  at  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  Col- 
lege. and  with  him  enjoy  the  elegant  dessert  and 
enticing  decoctions  provided  by  Nathaniel  Lord 
Crewe,  most  generous  of  entertainers,  and  then, 
proceeding  in  procession  through  the  streets  to 
the  Theatre,  there,  in  solemn  session,  celebrate 
the  memory  of  that  most  prudent  prelate  and 
other  our  benefactors.  It  was  the  custom,  at 
the  same  time,  amid  an  assembly  of  doctors  and 
masters  and  of  fashionable  ladies,  to  confer  de- 
grees, Honoris  causa,  on  eminent  men,  whether 
our  own  or  coming  from  outside,  and  then,  finally, 
to  listen  with  intent  ears  to  the  disputations  and 
declamations,  in  verse  or  in  prose,  of  the  young 
men  who  had  won  distinguished  prizes.  But  all 
this  belongs  to  the  past.  To-day  the  laurels  of 
Minerva  wither  uncoveted,  the  Theatre  is  silent, 
the  rostrum  stands  empty.  Gone,  gone  are  those 
brave,  those  dear  youths  1 Our  competitors  are 
seeking  far  other  palms.  They  race  and  strive 
to-day,  to  use  the  words  of  Homer,  slightly 
changed,  "not  to  win  the  guerdons  of  the  arena,” 
but  “ for  the  prize  of  dear  life  itself.’  Some  would 
bid  us  be  silent,  too.  Some  are  doubtful  whether 
it  is  worth  while  for  us  to  keep  this  ceremony 
at  all. 

THE  TRUE  BENEFACTORS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

But,  gentlemen,  ought  we  not  at  least  to  com- 
memorate these  very  youths  as  the  truest  bene- 
factors of  the  University?  Do  they  not  at  any 
rate  deserve  our  praises  ? Other  benefactors  have 
given  us  life's  embellishments,  but  these  have 
given  us  life  itself.  Others  have  adorned  the 
University:  these  have  saved  it.  And  so,  if  I 
seem  to  rise  without  reason  in  this  solitude,  if 
this  speech  seems  superfluous,  yet  I ask  you  to 
salute  with  me  those  of  them  who  survive,  and 
as  for  those  who  have  fallen,  to  join  with  me,  my 
friends,  in  essaying  a sad  task.  Do  you,  too,  as 
over  the  grave  of  so  many  a young  Marcelius, 
sons  all  of  them  of  our  august  academic  mother: 

" Fling  lilies  with  full  hands,  mine  own  shall  strew 

The  dazzling  blooms,  heaping  our  children’s 
ghosts 

With  these  poor  gifts,  and.  howsoever  idly. 

The  unavailing  ritual  fulfil." 

Meanwhile  erdinnry  benefactors  have  not  been 
wanting.  Professor  Esson,  a strong  man.  equally 
good  at  science  and  figures,  has  enriched  the 
University,  and  Mr.  Christopher  Welch  has  en- 
dowed Biology  with  fertile  fields  in  his  own  beauti- 
ful Somerset. 

THE  THIRD  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

When  the  war  began  there  were  those  who 
thought  it  would  be  short.  That  was  not 
the  view  of  Lord  Kitchener  of  Khartoum, 
that  consummate  leader  whose  name  reminds 
us  that  if  three  K’s  are  the  worst  of  things, 
two  may  be  the  best,  the  pillar,  or  rather  tne 
colossus,  of  our  fortunes,  who  has  now,  alas!  the 
Atlantic  for  his  tomb,  and  the  Orkneys  for  Ins 
gravestone.  That  was  not  the  view  of  that 
*'  Theban  " prophetess  (*)  the  oracle  of  France, 
who  foretold  that  this  year  would  be  the  first  to 
bring,  if  not  the  end.  yet  the  decision  of  the  war. 
It  was  not  my  own  view,  when  I told  you  two 
years  ago  in  this  very  school  that  the  struggle 
would  be  a lengthy  one.  Now,  as  Lord  Kitchener 
foretold : 

"’Tis  the  third  summer  that  we  are  at  war.” 

The  ‘ third  wave. ” as  the  Greeks  called  it,  indeed 
the  greatest  of  the  three,  as  Plato  says,  hangs 
breaking  over  us  If  we  can  survive  that,  the 
remaining  billows  will,  as  I hope,  be  less  danger- 
ous. The  events  of  the  first  year,  I myself,  as 
Professor  of  Poetry,  endeavoured  to  set  forth. 
Those  of  the  second,  the  Public  Orator,  to  whom, 
as  his  twin  brother,  the  Professor  of  Poetry  has 
the  duty  of  succeeding,  like  Pollux  to  Castor, 
handled  with  all  his  accustomed  felicity  and  elo- 
quence. The  events  of  the  third  I will,' with  your 
leave,  make  bold  to-day  to  touch  upon  briefly  to 
the  best  of  my  ability.  At  the  outset  of  the  war 
it  was  for  the  foe  to  strike,  and  for  us  to  be  beaten. 
In  the  second  year  we  were  about  a match.  Now, 
as  I hope,  and  more  and  more.,  the  time  is  com- 
ing for  us  to  strike  and  for  them  to  be  beaten. 
Our  strength,  as  I trust,  grows  greater  daily. 
Certainly  the  number  of  our  allies  increases.  The 
real  reasons  of  the  war.  which  for  a long  time 
escaped  the  perception  of  many  anoiaw  dear  to 
all  men.  IXle-  world  is  foThiuig,''  as  the  proverb 
says  it  always  does,  “its  judgment  unbiassed,” 
and  not  only  the  world  known  to  the  Ancients, 
but  that  New  World,  too,  so  long  divided  from 
us.  "Truth  is  great,  and  prevails,”  and.  as  the 

hilosopher  says,  "if  the  divine  wrath  proceeds 

v slow  steps  to  vindicate  itself,  it  makes  up  for 
its  lingering  by  the  weight  of  its  punishment. 
So  true  indeed  is  it  that : 

“The  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  but  they  grind 

exceeding  small." 

But,  gentlemen,  what  is  Justice?  Do  you  not 
remember  what  Plato,  in  the  beautiful  beginning 
of  his  Republic,  lias  so  wittily  imaged?  Does  not 
Thrasymachus.  the  boastful  sophist,  there  affirm 
that  Justice  is  nothing  else  but  the  interest  of 
the  stronger?  The  race  of  German  philosophers 
affirms  the  same.  Socrates  refuted  the  plea. 
Thrasymachus  blushed.  Will  the  philosophic  race 
of  Germany  blush?  Nay.  rather  they  wonder 
that  the  whole  of  humanity  does  not  believe  in 
their  innocence. 

(•)  Madame  de  Thebes. 


" Ay,  German,  but  your  word  was  not  your  bond  I ’’ 
AMERICA  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

To-day,  wherever  there  is  a free  republic,  there 
there  will  be  found  a foe  to  Germany.  What 
i Iso  was  the  meaning  of  that  most  patient  and 
prudent-  of  Presidents  the  loug-hoaded_succiwsor 
of  thi'  sagacious  Abraham  Lincoln,  when  lie  said 
that  this  claim  must  first  and  foremost  be  as- 
sorted, that  the  government  of  the  people,  for 
the  people,  by  the  people,  should  remain,  and 
that  it  should  no  longer  be  true  that : 

“The  monnrehs  rave,  their  peoples  bear  the  blow.” 
What  else  is  the  significance  of  that  striped. and 
starry  banner?  See: 

" America  to  Europe  speed, 

A sister  at  a sister’s  need  I ” 

Yes,  and  a gigantic  and  powerful  second  and 
support,  minded  as  she  is  to  fight  to  the  finish, 
rot  for  gain  or  extension  of  territory,  but-  all  for 
the  fair  cause  of  liberty.  Soon,  believe  me,  will 
the  enemy  learn  what  tne  famed  Bird  of  Freedom 
can  achieve  with  beak  and  talon  against  the 
eagles  of  Cfesar,  and  the  vultures  of  Caligula ; 
learn : 

" What  federated  States 
Can  do  ‘gainst  tyrant  hates  I ” 
Meanwhile  our  men  are,  as  always,  pressing  the 
foe  hard,  pushing  the  war  by  sea  and  land,  and 
in  the  air,  with  every  appliance  that  science  and 
industry,  craft,  and  skill,  can  supply,  with  bolts 
and  artillery,  with  inflammatory  bombs,  and  if 
not  with  the  Trojan  horse,  yet  with  those  moving 
and  armoured  machines  with  their  geared  wheels, 
which  the  "Tommy  ” calls  the  “ tanks  ” ; driving 
the  road  to  victory  with  their  munitions.  In 
France  our  brave  and  faithful  French  brothers 
themselves  have  shown  the  way,  and  the  struggle 
is  as  stubborn  and  ns  fierce  as  ever.  In  the  Be- 
ginning of  the  war  you  will  all  remember  the 
exploits  of  that  leader  whose  very  name  sug- 
gested Fiance,  at  Mons,  that  "sacred  mount.  ’ 
Now : 

" To  Douglas'  line,  how  great  our  debt, 

Freed  streams  of  France  bear  witness  yet, 

And  Hindenburg  to-day  less  great, 

And  Rupprecht  ever  in  retreat!  " 

We  sons  of  Oxon  salute  that  consummate  Oxonian 
leader,  the  wise  child  of  our  own  “Minerva  «f- 
tho  Brazen  House  7’wfiy,  in  lending  us  her  Haig, 
seems  to  have  thown  her  own  “ A iff  is  ” over  us. 
The  enemy  retreats,  as  he  says,  “according  to 
plan,"  but  sometimes  not  as  be  planned.  As  he 
retiros  ho  lavs  waste  and  ruins  everything,  burn- 
ing towns,  destroying  churches,  killing  trees,  de- 
filing wells  with  poison  and  filth,  cruelly  oppress- 
ing old  men  and  matrons  and  dragging  them  off 
to  forced  labour,  haling  away  maidens,  flogging 
children,  in  one  word,  lie  makes  a solitude  and 
calls  it  war.  He  has  one  law,  that  nothing  is 
forbidden  which  can  hurt  his  foe.  Bear  witness 
that  master  of  a merchant  ship  done  to  death 
for  his  too  great  courage,  or  that  second  Anti- 
gone. for  her  too  great  pity,  made  the  victim  of 
a like  ruthless  edict  1 Bear  witness  the  Lusi- 
tania, that  splendid  ship,  outrivalling  those  of 
Hiero  anil  Plulopator  of  old,  cruelly  transpierced 
by  a dastard  stroke  1 

"Hark,  piteous  wailing,  and  the  infants’  cry, 

The  soul  of  babes  that  on  the  threshold  die 
Of  their  sweet  life,  torn  from  the  mothers’  breast 
By  the  black  craft  and  sunk  in  bitter  rest ! ” 

But  the  enemy  have  had  a medal  struck  to  com- 
memorate this,  as  a deed  worthy  of  immortal 
memory ! 

FRIGHTFULNESS. 

Tlie  Hun.  again,  like  the  barbarian  that  he  is, 
deals  in  threats  and  ‘'frightfulness.''  He  boasts 
of  the  violence  and  voracity  of  his  “Sharks"  and 
" Swordfish . 

"Hands  up  to  Science  irresistible  I ’’ 
he  cries. 

‘The  King,  the  royal  babes,  I eat  them  raw!  ” 
he  shouts.  Like  the  sycophant  in  Aristophanes, 
sniffing  beforehand  the  savoury  odour  of  the  ban- 
quet, U,  Hu!  U,  Hu!  U,  Hu!  U,  Hu!  U,  Hul 
U,  Hu!"  he  re-bellows.  He  invokes  the  favour 
of  the  "German  God,"  praises  him  for  having 
already  granted  it,  and  spouts  hymns  in  the  fob 
lowing  strain  : 

“Thou  German  God  Almighty,  thou  Sovereign  of 
our  land, 

'Bove  Cherubim  -a qd  SMttpiilm  and  Zeppelin  who 
dost  stand  I ” 

Ho  repeats  that  lie  wishes  for  “ the  seas  to  be 
free,"  and  indeed  he  does  wish  for  it,  if  that  sea 
is  free  for  all  ships,  which  contains  none.  He 
proclaims  himself  ever  unconqucred  and  uncon- 
querable All  the  same  lie  is  for  ever  demanding 
peace  from  us,  and  promising  it  to  his  own  people. 

THE  WAR  AT  SEA. 

As  to  the  sea.  the  German  "High  Fleet"  does 
not  dare  to  take  the  "high  seas.  When  ho  has 
ventured  on  a few  secret  raids  made  by  stealth 
here  and  there,  the  skirmishes  between  the  light 
craft  have  mostly  ended  in  our  favour.  And  hero 
I must  not  omit  to  mention  that  native  son  of 
Oxford,  Reginald  Tyrwhitt,  commander,  nut  long 
ago,  of  the  “Saucy  Arethusa."  and  himself  splen- 
didly daring,  who  to-day,  with  his  squadron  of 
destroyers  and  light  craft,  has  become  the  "light- 
ning guardian,"  so  to  speak,  of  the  narrow  seas. 

THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION. 

That  "the  unexpected  always  happens."  we  knew 
long  ago  from  Plautus.  That  fact  is  more  won- 
derful than  fiction,  who  can  deny  to-day.  We 


see  the  Russian  celebrating  the  downfall  of  the 
Monarchy  and  the  Tsar  of  Russia  in  a single  day, 
and,  in  the  sudden  whirligig  of  the  revolutionary 
storm,  become  the  weakest,  of  ci-devant*/  But 
what  were  the  causes  of  this  change,  whether  the 
intrigues  of  priests,  or  the  madness  and  fears  of 
a woinuPj  or  the  undue  power  of  the  masses,  or 
foreign  gold,  Is  not  yet  clear.  Let  us  only  nope 
two  things:  that  the  Royal  House,  so  old  and  so 
rich,  may  not  lose  all  its  position  and  its  wealth 
with  its  crown,  and  that  the  common  people,  so 
pious  and  so  patient,  may  not  fall  from  liberty 
into  licence,  and  only  get  rid  of  its  own  Caesar 
to  serve  a foreign  one.  But  if  the  Russians  do 
not  faithfully  adhere  to  their  faithful  allies  I fear 
that  this  may  overtake  them. 

THE  WAR  IN  ITALY. 

The  Italians,  as  of  old,  are  "acting  on  their 
own,"  determined  to  claim  for  themselves  that 
Italia  lrrcilrnta  which  was  torn  from  their  fathers. 
To-day  they  are  climbing  the  Alps  with  their 
Alpim,  linking  the  mountain-tops  with  ropes  of 
wire,  driving  roads  through  snow  and  ice,  pierc- 
ing the  rocks,  with  the  art  they  learned  long 
since  from  Hannibal  himself,  or  smashing  them, 
leaping  rivers,  seizing  towns.  Trent  and  Trieste 
tremble  alike,  while  Cadorna  wins  his  glorious 
victories  over  the  northern  barbarian,  not  far 
from  those  very  plains  where  of  old  Marcelius 
triumphed,  and  minded  like  a second  Antenor : 

" Illyrian  gulfs.  'Liburniari  realms  to  force. 

And  ull  undaunted  win  Timavo's  source." 

THE  WAR  IN  THE  EAST. 

Nor  is  Europe  the  only  theatre  of  war.  The 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  the  four  rivers 
which  of  old  watered  Paradise,  have  seen  our 
fleets  and  squadrons  borne  on  their  bosom. 
Ctesiphon.,  erstwhile  the  stronghold  of  the  Par- 
tisans, has  witnessed  the  coming  of  the  second 
Romans.  We  have  occupied  the  citadels  of  the 
Caliphs,  the  palaces  of  the  Prophets.  Mesopo- 
tamia is  once  more  a “blessed  name.”  Jerusa- 
lem has  heard  pur  thunders  in  the  distance,  and 
where  of  old  Samson  strove  with  the  Philistines, 
and  our  own  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart  with  the 
Saracen,  there  to-dav  our  battalions  are  striving 
with  no  less  glory.  See  the  wild  ass  in  the  desert 
of  Sinai,  and  the  night  owl,  and  even  the  peli- 
can in  the  wilderness,"  have  Heard  the  noise  of 
our  wings  and  listened  to  b ravings  and  screen- 
ings and  booraings  more  dreadful  than  their  own. 
If  only  Salonica  and  Seres  might  witness  a like 
progress  and  like  victories! 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Meanwhile  the  British  Empire,  boundless  in  its 
size  and  majesty,  grows  and  comes  together  more 
and  more  every  day.  A Council  has  lately  been 
held  of  Delegates  from  the  Colonies  and  from 
India  to  consult  for  the  common  safety  and  pre- 
pare for  the  days  of  peace.  Hereafter  this  Coun- 
cil will  meet  every  year.  More  and  more  we  can 
take  to  ourselves  that  eulogy  written  on  the 
Roman  Empire : 

She  alone  clasps  the  conquered  to  her  breast; 

By  her  all  men  are  with  one  name  imprest  ; 

More  mother  than  queen,  with  kindly  bonds  from  far 
Whom  she  has  tamed  she  ties,  "her  citizens  " they 
are. 

If  only  hereafter  the  vast  continents  of  North  and 
South  America,  and  the  Latin  portion',  of  Europe, 
and  the  huge  realm  of  the  Russians,  will  add 
themselves  as  friends  to  this  agreement,  what 
may  we  not  hope  for  the  tranquility  of  mankind? 
The  Golden  Age  will  return  Justice  will  he 
restored  to  the  earth.  The  day  will  verily  arrive 
of  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of 
the  world.” 

THE  IRISH  CONVENTION. 

One  part  only  of  the  realm  still  remains  half- 
hearted or  cold.  I mean  the  Irish.  Some  of 
them  are  of  a moody  temperament,  either  be- 
cause, as  Aristotle  says,  “men  of  gienius  are 
always  melancholy,”  or  because  they  inhabit  a 
remote  land, 

“Near  the  Atlantic  shove  and  stern  sea  waves.” 
The  race  as  a whole  is  full  both  of  bravery 
and  merriment.  A largo  part  of  them,  however, 
long  wont  to  criticise  every  form  of  rule,  to  dis- 
sent from  everyone,  even  from  themselves,  un- 
ceasingly demand  self-government  But  the 
island  contains  four  provinces.  Ono  of  these, 
the  nearest,  both  in  race  and  situation,  to  Scot- 
land, has  long  been  determined  to  stick  to  Bri- 
tain. The  other  three  are  eager  to  include  this 
portion  within  their  sway.  So  they  stand,  at 
the  border  of  the  province,  us  on  the  banks  of  a 
sort  of  Rubicon,  pressing  tlioir  invitation  on  a 
reluctant  sister : 

"‘Ultterior’  motives  swaying  still  their  soul.” 
To-day  it  has  been  decided  to  summon  a Conven- 
tion of  the  whole  Island  in  order  that  those  who 
dislike  being  ruled  by  others  may  discover  a 
method  of  tlioir  own  for  governing  themselves. 
What  will  be  the  issue  is  uncertain,  hul  it  cer- 
tainly was  the  part  of  wisdom  to  allow  them  the 
chance  of  discussion.  May  we  only  hope  that  the 
example  of  Irishmen  fighting  happily  shoulder  to 
shoulder  at  this  moment,  and  the  words  of  that 
truly  patriotic  son  of  Ireland,  William  Redmond, 
who  lately  addressed  his  compatriots  ns  a dying 
man,  and  besought  them  to  give  over  tlioir  quar- 
rels, may  serve  for  an  example. 

PARLIAMENTARY  AFFAIRS. 

Meanwhile,  in  domestic  matters  the  year  has 
brought  many  changes,  or  rather  innovations. 


At  the  opening  of  the  war  the  Prime  Minister 
was  the  same  who  had  held  the  helm  of  empire 
tor  nine  years,  a most  eloquent  and  able  man., 
learned  alike  in  law  and  letters,  educated  among 
ourselves  in  days  gone  by,  to  whom  the  lines  of 
Horace  are  specially  apt : 

" Your  clients'  stay,  and  in  debate 

~ Follio, 'chief  6Tat'le  oi  siaie:- 

His  characteristic  was  to  love  liberty  from  child- 
hood, never  to  despair  of  the  State,  to  keep  an 
unruffled  temper  in  difficulties,  to  have  surmount- 
ed many  a crisis  by  cautious  handling,  when  asked 
to  answ  er  not  seldom  “ Wait  and  see/  ' These  ex- 
cellencies, however,  useful  as  they  are  in  Parlia- 
ment. seemed  to  many  more  suited  to  peace  than 
war.  So  as  the  war  dragged  many  began  to  call 
lor  now  men  and  fewer.  "The  smaller  a council, 
the  more  prompt  it  is  both  to  conceive  and 
execute  u design.  Time  is  wasted  among  too 
many  heads."  So  they  said.  Urged  by  the  gen- 
eral feeling,  the  King  appointed  a War  Cabinet 
of  five  to  finish  the  war.  Amongst  this  five  we 
welcome  two  Oxonians,  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
the  University,  and  an  old  contemporary  and 
comrade  of  my  own  in  studies,  Lord  Milner. 
"But  who,  ah  1 who  is  he  that  jonder  stands 
With  holy  oak-wreathed  emblems  in  his  hands? 
’Tis  Arvon's  chief.  His  sounding  voice  I know. 
And  locks  now  silvering  as  with  native  snow. 

The  warrior's  feuds  'tis  he  shall  overawe, 

And  bind  a wide  world  in  the  bonds  of  law; 

From  lowly  roof-tree,  and  a barren  realm, 

Sent  forth  to  sway  a mighty  empire’s  helm." 

For  this  David,  just  as  of  old  the  smallest  of  the 
Jewish  tribes  sent  out  his  namesake,  little  Wales 
sends  forth,  reared  in  that  nest  perched  on  her 
rugged  rocks,  to  strike  down  the  Giant  with  his 
munitions,  as  David  of  old  did  with  his  sling. 
This  has  lie  at  once  set  himself  to  do,  to  think, 
not  of  men,  hut  of  measures.  He  decided  to 
.summon  to  the  guidance  of  affairs,  as  Plato  cd- 
viscs,  the  experts  in  their  particular  line. 
Amongst  those  it  is  fitting  for  us  Oxonians  to 
alutc*  two  Right  Honourable  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Rowland  Protherto,  our  Burgess,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Fisher,  the  former  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  the  latter  that  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS 

As  to  the  University,  if  a year  is  happy  which 
is  without  events,  and  specially  happy  which  is 
without  deaths,  we  can  pronounce  the  year  past 
to  be  a happy  one.  I know  not  whether  it  is  the 
case  that  death  is  so  busy  elsewhere  as  to  forget 
us,  but  certainly  we  have  only  lost  one  professor, 
of  whom  I have  already  made  mention,  and  no 
head  of  a college.  Literature  has  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  Sidney  Graves  Hamilton,  a most  subtle 
master  of  composition,  whether  in  Greek  or  in 
Latin,  and  of  Dr.  Edward  Moore,  that  most  faith- 
ful interpreter  of  Dante,  and  for  nearly  fifty  years 
Principal  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  its  most  careful 
preserver,  and  indeed  its  second  founder.  Tho 
Bodleian  Library  mourns  the  removal  of  Dr. 
Mac-ray.  attached  to  it  for  the  incredible 
period  of  seventy-five  years.  I imagine  that  its 
"Annals,”  which  he  compiled  so  admirably,  com- 
memorate no  more  diligent  or  devoted  son.  The 
Museum  has  to  regret  Sir  E.  B.  Tylor.  the  “Grand 
Old  Man"  of  Anthropology:  and  Chemistry,  to 
weep  for  a young  student  of  eager  spirit,  Andrea 
Angel,  who,  whilst  striving  to  aid  others,  was 
himself  struck  dow  n by  the  bolts  of  the  Fire  God. 
Me  meanwhile,  old  and  unwarlike,  have  lent  our 
energies  to  keeping  the  fabric  of  the  University 
intact,  and  to  making  preparation  for  its  restora- 
tion and  replenishment  hereafter.  M'e  have 
learned  by  experience  that  “economy  is  a revenue 
.n  itself.  M'e  have  restored  the  ancient  title  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Anon  we  shall  see  here  in 
this  school,  amid  the  other  habits: 

"Their  glorious  gown  of  vermeil  and  of  blue.” 

Mre  have  welded  two  Terms  into  one,  a thing 
which  for  the  moment  caused  much  labour  to  our 
Registrar,  the  most  assiduous  and  the  most  active 
the  University  has  ever  known,  but  hereafter 
will  save  him  trouble.  This  change,  Mr.  Vice- 
Chancellor,  will  for  ever  mark  your  reign,  but 
that  reign  indeed  needs  no  mark.  I offer  to  you 
our  thanks  and  our  congratulations  now  that  the 
whole  four  years  of  your  difficult  and  strenuous 
period  of  office,  which  you  have  filled  with  so 
much  dignity  and  acceptance,  are  nearly  ended, 
and  you  are  preparing  to  hand  over  the  maces 
to  your  successor.  Equal  to  every  business  and 
every  emergency,  you  nave  stood  forth,  if  I may 
venture  to  make  use  of  the  language  spoken 
about  a famous  American  President,  as  "first  in 
peace,  first  in  war,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  your 
colleagues  in  the  University."  We  hoped  that 
your  Vice-Chancellorship  would  see  the  return  of 
peace  It  would  seem  that  Fate  reserves  that  for 
your  successor.  M’e  must,  then,  persevere  and 
endure,  to  end.  if  it  may  he,  war  by  means  of 
war.  and  to  bring  about  a gentler  age  in  place 
of  tho  nresent  age  of  iron.  And  so,  my  friends, 
as  for  the  past,  while  wo  celebrate  our  ceremonies 
to-day  let  us,  if,  as  tho  poet  says,  saved  from 
cruel  dangers,  chant  our  " Xisi  quia  Dominns,"  and, 
looking  to  the  future,  lot  us  pray  and  beseech 
that  same.  Lord,  Best  and  Highest,  in  whose  hands 
alone  is  victory,  to  be  willing,  if  it  seem  good,  to 
grant  peace  to  the  human  race,  and  a peace  which 
may  endure  unbroken  for  ever. 


[The  original  Latin  can  be  obtained  from  the  University 
Press  Depdt,  High  Street,  Oxford  Price  -d] 
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